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as to say that a grand performance is just about to|gradually fills with water, and that the pressure 
commence, and then the water begins to bubble in|on the fluid at the bottom of this tube must there- 
the pipe or to heave in the basin. Very frequently|fore become very considerable, we have only to 
however, the visitor, who rushes up, panting and|suppose that a large amount of heat is brought to 
agitated, on hearing the subterranean signals, is|bear upon the lower portion of the pipe, when the 
doomed to disappointment, for, after rising a few| following consequences may be expected to ensue. 
feet, in a column, the liquid retires into the well,|A quantity of liquid will receive a much higher 
and leaves the spectator to ascertain (if the point|charge of caloric than it ought to carry. Some of 
is not already settled) whether patience is one of| this liquid, rising in the shaft, must flash into steam 
the virtues he really enjoys. when it reaches a point where the pressure is suf- 

In other respects, too, as well as in the hours/ficiently relaxed, and hence the excitement in the 
of display, these thermal fountains are somewhat|basin, and the abortive eruptions which so fre- 
capricious in their proceedings. The quantity of|quently tantalize the traveller. But when, in con- 
water ejected, the height to which it is propelled,|sequence of the increase of the temperature—the 
the mode of evacuation adopted, differ according| tube being now full—the fluid below can no longer 
to circumstances which cannot be accurately ex-|restrain its gaseous propensities, it explodes vio- 
plained. The Geysers, in fact, are rather whimmy ||lently, and drives the superincumbent water before 
phenomena. Gradual changes must necessarily en-|it with resistless impetuosity. And as the declin- 
sue from the violent wear and tear to which they|ing pressure releases more liquid from its bondage, 
are exposed, as well as from the deposit of siliceous|jet after jet is produced until the aparatus is 
matter, and since carthquakes are incidents of com-|emptied for the time, or until the falling floods 
mon occurrence in Iceland, it is natural to suppose|are so cooled in their rush through the air that 
that their under-ground mechanism will frequently |they check the further development of vapourffor 
be disordered. Prior to 1789, there existed a lively|the time. The Geyser, in fact, is a species of 
rattling fountain, known as the Roaring Geyser,|steam-cannon, which fires round after round of 
which flung out its contents every four or five min-|liquid missiles, just as Mr. Perkins’ steam-gun did 
utes with unspeakable fury; but several shocks|leaden pellets. Professor Miiller of Freiburg, con- 
being experienced in that year, the Roarer was dis-|trived a little instrament which may serve as an 
abled, and in course of time subsided into a mild,| artificial “Rager.” Procure a metallic tube at 
tranquil pool, from which no noisy jet ever presumes | least six feet in height, and surround it at the foot, 
to ascend. Sometimes, too, a concussion will open|and again at some little distance up the shaft, with 
out new vents, as was the case in 1785, when thirty-|wire cages capable of holding burning charcoal. 
five fresh springs were established at Haukadal,|The lowest cage should be the largest Then fill 
and the three leading performers began to play|the tube with water, light your fires, and in due 
with augmented energy. time you will have a pretty little eruption from 

But how shall we account for the action of these| your minature “Gusher.” A basin attached to 
intermittent fountains? Formerly it was supposed | the top of the instrument to receive the liquid and 
that steam was produced in certain subterranean|return it to the pipe, will ensure a succession of 
cavities, and that it accumulated there until it be-| discharges, and save you the trouble of a voyage 
came sufficiently powerful to expel all the liquid in|to Iceland. So a cork lightly fastened into the 
the tube, and in the reservoir with which it was|mouth of the tube, and afterwards blown out by 
connected. But this theory, which might have|the steam, will qualify you to talk of Strokr as if 
suited a Geyser of regular habits, and with a cer-| you had dosed him with sods and stones in person. 
tain amount of suavity in its manners, would not} All modern accounts seem to agree that the 
account for the spasmodic proceedings so frequently |reputation of these fountains has not been over- 
observed in the tribe. The underground boilers}/rated. ‘Travellers of every temperament are. as- 
were therefore abandoned. Professor Bunsen in|tonished at the giant gambols of the Geysers, and 
Germany, and Professor Tyndall in England,|some resign themselves at once to literary despair, 
have advocated a more probable solution. Under|as if conscious that no language, however vivid, 
ordinary circumstances, water flies off in steam at|could adequately represent the magnificence of 
212° F., because its elastic force is then sufficient|the scene. Even Pliny Miles declares that 
to overcome the weight of the atmosphere. But the first view of the Great Gusher excited him so 
let the pressure upon it be increased, and its pas-|much, although then in a quiescent state, that he 
sage into the gaseous state is proportionately re-|shall never forget its appearance “ whilst memory 
sisted—in fact if a quantity of liquid were enclosed | holds her seat,” and that when in action, the spec- 
in a vessel of adequate strength, it might be heated, /|tacle was such that no words can describe, adding, 
under compulsion of its own steam, until it beeame|that it even surpassed the Falls of Niagara in 
red-hot. ‘The moment, however, that the fluid is}grandeur. But, alas! speedily relapsing into the 
freed from this pressure, it will burst into vapour, |dollar state of mind which is so characteristic of 
and as steam occupies seventeen hundred times|some Americans, he begins to speculate upon the 
the space required by water, it will explode with| uses to which all this native steam-power might be 
a degree of violence exactly corresponding to the} put, and wishes that Barnum “could collect the 
unnatural constraint it has endured—the same law| Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the Niagara Falls, 
wakes the ground quiver under your feet, as if an|prevailing in mechanics or pneumatics which ob-|the Natural Bridge of Virginia, Fingal’s Cave, and 
infant earthquake were gambolling below. Gun/|tainsin morals and politics. Now, remembering that/the “Icelandic fountains within one fence,” and 
ler gun is thus fired at varying intervals, as much|a Geyser is furnished with a long shaft which)“ fury! what a show-shop he would open!” 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 


Iceland. 
(Continued from page 338.) 


Still further to the south—about one hundred 
and six yards from the Strokr—you arrive at the 
Little Geyser. It has a shallow basin like its big 
brother, but its pipe, thirty-eight feet in depth, is 
any thing but uniform in its shape. In the days 
of Mackenzie this fountain was not accustomed 
to cast up its contents to a greater altitude than 
four or five feet, but it made amends for its poverty 
of flight by spouting for an hour without intermis- 
sion. When visited by Henderson the little fellow 
had raised his leaps to ten or twenty feet, and went 
through bis gymnastics about twelve times in the 
course of the day. Pliny Miles (in 1852) found 
that he had shortened the intervals between his 
performances, and was then in the habit of exhibit- 
ing every half-hour, though the spectacle was limited 
to five minutes at a time, and the column did not 
exceed eight or ten feet in height. 

These are the principal springs at Haukadal, 
but the ground is pierced in all directions, and 
puffs of steam, jets of water, and pools of seething 
fluid tell the visitor that he is standing on a great 
caldron, the crust of which might be torn to frag- 
ments ina moment, were the riotous vapours de- 
nied the means of escape. He feels that hundreds 
of safety-valves are at work around him, and natu- 
rally wonders whether Iceland would not burst 
like a boiler should these be clogged or destroyed. 

The larger fountains generally give notice of 
their intention to play. This is only reasonable, for 

otherwise a curious traveller, venturing too near the 
basin, might be drenched with scalding water by a 
adden eruption; or, worse still, whilst peering 
down a tube might receive the jet in his face, and 
recoil parboiled at a blow. The New Geyser, how- 
ever, declines to give any intimation of his move- 
ments, and therefore, as Sir George Mackenzie re- 
marks, it is necessary to deal cautiously with him, 
uuless assured from a recent outbreak that his hour 
Snot yet come. The notice served upon the public, 
leases where due warning is given, consists of a 
tenes of detonations, which break on the ear like 
the report of distant artillery. The Head Geyser 
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Upon one race of people, however, the Geysers| amidst the falling of mountains, as it would have|/found courage to thank him for his kindness, 
seem to make little impression. These are the|done, had he been threatened by nothing more|whilst she gladly accepted the fruit. 
natives themselves. Few of the inhabitants ever| ponderous than flakes of fleecy snow, or the settling] Some one has said that politeness is “ kind 
visit the spot, and those who live in the vicinity |of dew upon him. kindly expressed.” The boy, though he could not 
treat them with a monchalance which is quite dis-| Providence has preserved every one of us, who| probably have given a good definition of it, had an 
gusting. Reversing the well known Millerism, the|have reached maturity through perils, seen and un-|instinctive perception of what it was, and practised 
miserable creatures refuse to exhibit any feeling|seen. How many times have we been where the/it. A recent writer says, “some people think 
because they do belong to the parish of the phe-| pestilence which walketh in darkness, and the de-|politeness can only wear fine clothes, and live ip 
nomenon. ‘Ihe Great Geyser is no hero to his|struction which wasteth at noon-day, have seized|grand houses. Never was there a bigger mistake, 
Icelanders. He has not even a staff of showmen, jon others, our companions and acquaintance, whilst|The best teacher is kindness, and she is a teacher 
a troop of parasites, to fatten upon his glories. It|we yet have been spared. Do we inquire for what}who keeps a free school. All may come and 
is singular, too, that all the early annalists of the |service? Are we, through obedience to the Lord’s| learn.” 
island are silent on the subject, though the first his-| good Spirit, prepared to take up the cross,and do| . The same writer, in speaking of christian polite. 
torian of the north, Ari Frodi, was educated al-|the work of our day, as he makes it manifest to us?} ness, after quoting the saying of our blessed Sa- 
most within reach of their spray (1075.) The|Our late Friend, 8. B, during the prevalence of|viour, “ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
most ancient notice of them is supposed to be that! yellow fever in this city, in 1793, was taken down | these little ones a cup of cold water in the name of 
of Saxo-Gramumaticus in his History of Denmark ;| with the prevailing disease. He was severely held,|a disciple, verily I say unto you he shall in no 
but this a mere curt recognition of their existence,|/and at last to all appearance, he sunk to his last|wise lose his reward,” adds these remarks— 
such as an English topographer might vouchsafe|repose. His nurses considered bim dead, his phy-|“ christian politeness? Yes. Politeness is show- 
to the hot springs at Bath, or the dropping well at|sician also, and the coffin was prepared for his|ing kindness for kindness’ sake. Christian polite- 
Knaresborough. Great alterations will, of course,|burial. During a few hours in which he lay in|ness.is showing kindness for Christ's sake, doing 
have occured in the course of centuries; but as injapparent death, although incapable of voluntary|kind acts from the love you bear your Saviour, 
Iceland the “pot” is always “kept boiling,” spout-| motion, and though all perceptible respiration had|and a desire to honour Him, whose whole life on 
ing springs in different localities must have long|ceased, and all circulation also, he was yet per-jearth was a life of love. Such a value does he set 
been amongst the prominent marvels of the region. |fectly conscious. At last he found ability to speak,| upon ‘ little deeds of kindness,’ that the giving of 
In other parts of the island as well as Hauka-| which he exercised to the great fright of his at-|a cup of cold water is not overlooked or forgotten 
dal, boiling springs abound. In the valley of|tendants, and soon after strength began to return, |by him.” 
Reykum, or Reykir, about forty or fifty miles from} and convalescence set in. The coffin which had : 
the metropolis of the Geyser system,—vallis fon-|been brought to the house for him, was needed to) FUUFILLED a 
tibus fervidis abundans—upwards of a hundred | contain the body of his father, who soon deceased. On, trembling christian, struggle on, 
may easily be counted within a circumference of a| About twenty years after this event, S. B. was ene bo = ae a on 
mile and a half. Some of these are, of course,|called to the ministry, in which he was exercised The bumble take the glory. ’ 
mere Lilliputian pools, but many are caldrons of|about forty-seven years. He told the writer of 
considerable bulk, from which the traveller may at/this, that many years after the strange event above 
any moment receive a scalding shower-bath, the|related, in passing through a crowded market, a 
water being occasionally spirted up without the/hand was laid on his shoulder, and a voice whis- 
least notice of coming hostilities. One of the head|pered, “I once made your coffin. I thought you 
fountains in this region the Little Geyser, was ac-| were preserved for some good purpose.” 
customed to erupt nearly every minute in Sir John} ‘Through many dangers we all, dear readers, 
Stanley's time; but having grown weary of this|have been preserved to this day. Not of such a 
feverish work, it now contents itself with a blow-|striking nature, perhaps, yet we must all, if we are 
up every three hours, or, according to Madame! possessed of sound minds and thankful hearts, feel 
Pfeiffer, only twice or thrice in a day. Another,/that a preserving hand of Providence has been 
the Badstofa, plays every five or six minutes, the|about us. Well, then, let us inquire and consider, 
jets lasting for about a minute; but as they issue| For what have 1 been preserved! For what good 
from beneath a shelving rock, they assume an ob-| purpose have I lived in safety to this day? Have 
lique direction, like an arched fan, and produce a|I fulfilled the end of my being, the work of love, 
wagnificent effect. whether it has been more active, or passive, for 
(To be continued.) which the merciful protection of the God and 
enna Father of all goodness bas been powerfully and 
efficiently around me? ‘The query is an important 
one, aud deserves serious and frequent considera- 
tion. 




































































Sit not in sorrow down to sigh, 

Oh, weak one, bowed with trouble! 
To him, who counts his misery, 

It ever measures double ; 


Whilst still to him who in the path 
Of duty, strives to press on, 

The store of sorrow which he hath, 
Will daily seem to lessen. 





Hard Butter without Ice—To have delightfully 
hard butter in summer, without ice, the plan re- 
commended by thatexcellent and useful publication, 
the Scientific American, is a good one :—Put a 
trivet, or any open flat thing with legs, in a saucer; 
put on this trivet the plate of butter ; fill the saucer 
with water ; turn a common flower-pot upside down 
over the butter, so that its edge shall be within the 
saucer and under the water; plug the flower-pot 
with a cork, then drench the flower-pot with water; 
set in a cool place until morning, or if done at 
breakfast, the butter will be very bard by supper 
time. How many of our town boarding sebool 
girls, who have been learning philosophy, astro- 
nomy, syntax and prosody, can write an explana- 
tion of this within a month? 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
PROVIDENTIAL PRESERVATION. 


A young Cornish miner, who had been savingly POLITENESS. 

reached by Divine grace, was on his knees in pray-| On an occasion in which many children were 
er, in the mine in which he worked, when three} gathered together, amongst them was one, a bash- 
large stones fell out of the roof above, striking the|ful, timid little girl. She was rendered awkward 
floor around him, without touching him. Imme-|by her basbfulness, and her embarrassment was 
diately after, before he had time to rise, a large|not diminished to hear herself called silly by some Sie a een he : 
mass of the rock settled down on the stones which|who had never suffered from timidity, or had for- The true bond in religious society.—Our soti- 
had previously fallen, and which alone prevented| gotten how they had felt, when enduring the pains |°ty. will no longer remain in a safe state, than 
his immediate death. The large mass was only|of bashfulness. In the company, there was one whilst the members are concerned to adhere to the 
about four inches above his head as he knelt, and| kind-hearted, really polite boy. He felt for her in her principle of divine grace which is manifest for our 
had he been standing up, he must inevitably have| distress, and without appearing to notice her fright, |'B8truction and —. If we go from this, we 
been crushed. He was so closely hemmed in as to|he took a book to her, showed her the pictures, shall be in danger of falling into wrong practices 
be unable to rise from his kneeling position until|talked to her very pleasantly, and took care not|#d thus the bond of society being lost, a declen- 
the mass of rock which rested above him, had been|to ask questions which would render it necessary |*!0 will follow, even as to numbers, and coldness 
removed. This young miner was afterwards, for|for ber to answer. Her fear soon passed away, and slackness in our religious duties. As we be- 
many years one of the most effectual labourers|and the intelligence of her mind was soon mani-|C#We @ society on a religious foundation, which is 
among John Wesley’s coadjutors, throughout Corn-|fest on her countenance, showing that the term the love and fear of God, how can we be suppo 

wall, Wales, and Oxfordshire, working through|silly did not rightfully belong toher. When fruit|'? ®"Y other way ? or how can it be otherwise than 
the blessing which attended his labours, a great|was banded round, he selected a fine apple, and that the society must decline if it goes from that 
moral reformation throughout a very benighted| whilst the others were busy in ministering to their from whence it took its rise--John Kendall. 

region. Labour for the good of others was in/own selfish appetites, he carried it to the little girl, 
store for him, and the Providence which had as-|called her by an endearing appellation, and told] The great, the only effectual antidote to eelf- 
signed him further work in his cause, cradled him|her he had selected it for her. A smile of grati-|love, is to get the love of God and our neighbout, 
iu his hand of safety as effectually and easily,|tude spread over her face, and in a low voice she| firmly rooted in the heart. 
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From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
Lloyd's. 
(Concluded from page 322. 

The reading-room, which is next to the under- 
writers’ room, is supplied with the commercial 
journals of all nations; and here may be seen from 
time to time the merchants of foreign lands, as well 
as our home capitalists, gleaning from unnumbered 
documents, written and printed, the information 
they want. An orderly, almost perfect silence, 
prevails, and waiters, who only whisper, are ever 
on the alert to supply the lists as they are called 
for, and the very last intelligence from any and 
every port on the seas, at an instant’s notice. For 
in this spot is concentred all that is positively 
known concerning every civilized venture afloat, 
from whatever port it may have sailed and to what- 
ever region it may be bound. Sail from whence 
it will, a vessel may be insured at Lloyd’s, and in 
practice there is hardly ever a barque sailing from 
a Christian country that is not so insured in whole 
or in part. This is managed by the medium of a 
vast system of agency, which is ever active among 
all maritime peoples—the agents of the United 
Kingdom amounting to a hundred and fifty, and 
the foreign agents nearly doubling that number. 
It is from these agents, who write by every mail 
and telegraph every serious casualty, that that vast 
mass of intelligence is received which renders 
Lloyd’s the never-failing source of information on 
all marine matters. 

The merchants’ room, which is frequented by a 
different class of subscribers, not insurers, is under 
the management of a master speaking several 
languages; is supplied with duplicates of the 
“books,” and with the English and foreign news- 
papers, and is the centre of various mercantile 
transactions other than insurance. ‘The captains’ 
room, to which the readiest access is by the cap- 
tains’ entrance on the north side of the Exchange, 
is for the transaction of captains’ business by ap- 
pointment with their owners, and for sales and 
transfers of ships and ships’ stores. It is, further, 
a commodious coffee and refreshment room, where 
the viands are supplied at moderate price. On the 
floor above the subscription rooms are the chart- 
room, the committee-rooms, and the various domes- 
tic offices. 

The above is about as much as can be learned 
by a casual visit to this unique establishment, which 
certainly never had its like in any other age or 
country. It may be regarded as a colossal institu- 
tion for rendering the destructive forces of nature 
harmless against the enterprise of commerce. In 
one respect it does this, for it prevents the diminu- 
tion of what is literally “ floating capital,” and 
keeps the keels of commerce for ever gliding in 
their ocean path. But there is another and a 
grim side to this bold picture. Yon moneyed arbi- 
ter may underwrite the “ Betsy Jane,” and if 
she is crunched to atoms by the grinding ice-drift, 
or founders like lead in the bosom of the tempest, 
he may set her duplicate afloat with timbers as 
sound and a cargo as rich. But what of the thirty 
men and seven or eight boys, who started so merrily 
on their voyage four months ago—now perished 
for ever in those dismal gulfs ? Can he underwrite 
them? can he set them afloat once more, and 
quench the mothers’ sobs, and dry the widows’ 












































hundred men and boys per year. Of these as|above; as to property, it has been calculated that 


many, probably, as four to five hundred form 
the crews of vessels sailing from our island ports 
every year, which are never heard of again ; for it 
is a fact that fifty vessels on an average annually 


leave our harbors, which never arrive anywhere, 


and the cause of whose total destruction remains 
for ever unknown. The next most fatal class are 


those which founder at sea, leaving sutvivors to 
tell the sad history of loss and suffering—and 
these amount annually to about two hundred and 
twenty. Almost as large a number are every year 
abandoned by their crews, who take to their boats 
to save their lives if possible. 
wrecked in the same space of time are about five 
hundred and seventy; while those driven ashore 
and partially wrecked are over twelve hundred. 
Serious damage by collision, in which vessels only 
save themselves from sinking, by running into the 
nearest port, occurs six hundred times, while var- 
ious other casualties of less frequent occurrence, 
including casualties by fire, by ice, by pirates, etc., 
etc., raise the whole list to no less than three 
thousand in a single year, in sailing vessels alone. 
Among steamers the loss and damage, proportiona- 
bly to tonnage, is not nearly so great, but still the 
array of accidents is a gloomy one. 


Those totally 


about 250,000 tons of shipping are lost every year. 
At the cost for building, of £10 a ton, this would 
give £2,500,000 as the money loss incurred by 
owners, or by the underwriters in the case of such 
vessels as are insured, every year for the vessels 
alone. If the value of the cargoes amount to only 
as much, then £5,000,000 sterling in value of the 
products of human industry are swamped in the 
fathomless ocean, and lost to the communities for 
whom they were designed. Verily there is room 
for underwriting, and reason enough why the 
underwriter should not feel himself on a bed of 
roses, 


“ When the stormy winds do blow, do blow— 
When the stormy winds do blow.” 


“ But,” says the reader, “who is, or was, 
Lloyd, the founder of this responsible and ubiqui- 
tous institution? you have not introduced us to 
him after all.” Well, that is rather a difficult 
question. We can get at nothing like a detailed 
account of the man. Some two centuries ago he 
was described in a title-page as a “ Gentleman 
well known for obliging the Public with the 
Freshest and most Authentic Ship News;” and 
forty years before that, he, or his progenitor, was 
mentioned in the “ Tatler ;” and again, ten years 


The question naturally arises, cn contemplating| before that he was referred to in a poem which had 


Not that 


will be found a well qualified commander and an 


efficient crew, while smaller vessels are often kept 


weak-handed from false notions of economy, and 
thus in the hour of storm and peril they are wrecked 
from want of sufficient skill and strength on board 
to navigate them safely. It is of course impossible 
that the whole of our mercantile marine should con- 
sist of large vessels of great tonage; in such 
vessels many branches of commerce could only be 
carried on at a ruinous loss, if atall. There must 
be small vessels for the coast, the European and the 
Mediterranean traffic ; but there is no reason why 
they should not be as well manned and commanded 
as the monster merchantmen that trade with China 
and the Indies. We hold that a vessel of four 
hundred to five hundred tons, fairly manned, and 
free from the incubus of a deck cargo, inasmuch 
as she is more manageable, is safer in the narrow 
seas than one of two. thousand ; but the mischief is, 
that such vessels, being mostly commanded by men 


who are part owners, and who, heedless of their 


responsibilities, are interested in saving expens>, 


seldom are fairly manned, and carry very little of 


the science of navigation on board. These are 
conclusions which, however unwilling we may be to 
arrive at them, we cannot escape, for “ Lloyd’s 
List” brings them home to us with irresistible force, 
speaking in facts which cannot be tampered with 
or eluded. The remedy, then, so far as a remedy 
is obtainable against the overwhelming loss of life 
at sea, annually suffered by this country, will 


tears? It is a ghastly thought that the increase of|come with a better educated class of sea captains, 
our commercial marine is marked by concurrent|and crews of well-trained, disciplined, and well- 
increase of death by drowning and the horrors of| paid seamen. 

shipwreck. The proof of this is afforded by the| The total loss, either of life or property, cannot 
books of Lloyd's, whose evidence is not to be gain-|be accurately arrived at by the information con- 
said. We speak within the mark when we affirm|centrated at Lloyd’s, as casualties must occasion- 
that the loss of life by casualties at sea, re-|ally happen which do not get reported in their 
ported at Lloyd's, averages not less than twelye!books. As to life, we have given an approximation 


mette factory at Salem, Oregon, is in successful 


= and uncertain. 


such a portentious list of calamities, what class of| but an ephemeral existence. All search for him 
vessels is most liable to them? Out of the three previous to the date of 1700 is vain, and who he 
thousand casualties recorded in Lloyd's books in 
@ year, not more than sixteen are set down against 
vessels of seven hundred tons burden and upwards. | but; stat nominis umbra—the shadow of his name 


The rule would appear to be, that the larger the| does indeed stand, a beneficient power looming 
vessel, or the more valuable the venture, the less 


liable it is to suffer wreck or accident. 
there is any protective property in the mere ele- 
ment of size, but because in large vessels there 


was cannot be told at this time of day. The man 
himself has been forgotten for many a long year ; 


over land and sea; and it may be said, in poetical 
hrase, 
“To brood o’er the waters wherever they roll, 
From the day-darting zone to the night shadowed- 
ole.” 
’ ——__+s—__—__ 

The safe path to walk in—I cannot say that 
none of the things brought upon us at the present 
day, move me; in measure I think | participate in 
the clothing of sackcloth and mourning; perhaps 
it is a sign of life, to mourn with those who rightly 
mourn for the desolation spread among us. For 
my own part, I dare not step out of the strait 
and narrow way, which I believe is cast up as a 
safe path for me to walk in, by faith in the re- 
deeming power of a crucified, glorified Saviour, 
manifested in the humbled soul, as the true light 
and life, which opens the blind eye and leads in 
the way of salvation.—-Mary Capper. 





An Oregon Wovlen Fuctory.—lt is interesting 
to note the establishment of the more important 
branches of manufacture on the shores of the 
Pacific. An Oregon paper states that the Willa- 


operation; running at present 720 spindles. There 
are 32 hands employed, making 2000 yards of 
cloth per week, and consuming 150,000 pounds of 
wool per annum. ‘The manufacture comprises 
blankets, cassimeres, tweeds, flannels, pilot cloths 
and other goods. 





The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord—The kingdoms of this world seem in an 
unusual ferment, and the bottom on which the false 
religions of it are founded, is altogether slight, 
Who knows how near 
the hour may be @hen it shall please the Omnipo- 
tent to rend the vail, which obscures the spiritual 
sight of mankind, and to reveal himself to the 
human species in a more general way, saying, as 
at the beginning of creation, “ Let there be light, 
and there was light.”—Richard Shackleton. 
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For “The Friend.” 

“How can ye believe, which receive honour one of 
another, and seek not the honour that cometh from God 
only.” 

At this time, when there is apparent so many 
deviations from our testimonies, and such mani- 
fest alienation from the christian principles com- 
mitted to our religious Society by the Head of 
the church to walk in and maintain before the 
world, testimonies and principles which our fore- 
fathers faithfully upheld, nobly stood forth in sup- 
port of, and unflinchingly suffered for, I have 
believed it would be salutary to have revived 
amongst us the testimony of Robert Barclay, con- 
tained in the fifteenth proposition of the Apology, 
concerning Salutations and Recreations, &c. Per- 
adventure the careful and serious reading thereof, 
with minds directed to the alone Helper and 
Instructor of his people, with desire that he would 
give ears to hear, aud hearts to understand, and 
clearness of judgment to search and try their ways, 
might incite many to turn back into the path in 
which they were called to walk, but from which 


they have strayed, and recur to those precious 


principles from which they have departed, which 
their eyes were once anointed to behold, as spring- 
ing from the Truth, and laid upon them to cleave 
to, exemplify and uphold, through good report and 
evil report. 

One testimony, for which our ancient, faithful 
standard-bearers suffered much to support and 
maintain, was the keeping on the hat before all, 
whether king, ruler or subject, not regarding the 
uncovering the head to man, to be offering any 
real honour or respect, but a mere conformity to 
the lusts and fashions of this world which pass 
away. If, as Robert Barclay says, kneeling, 
bowing, and uncovering of the head is the alone 
outward signification of our adoration towards 
God, and therefore it is not lawful to give it unto 
man, he that boweth and uncovereth his head to 
the creature, what hath he reserved to the Crea- 
tor? The taking off the hat in honour to one 
another, not only before the world, but also in 
companies of members, at meeting, funerals and 
other gatherings, stands prominent, I believe, as} 
being practised in violation of our profession, and 
in disobedience to the command given to us as a| 
people to hold fast and fulfil. ‘This is especially 
prominent as regards our young men. Many are 
often pained, and go sorrowing on account of these 
things. Oh, that all those who have given up to 
follow the fashions and customs of this world, 
would examine in the light of Truth that they may 
know whether they are not of those which receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the honour 


From the Leisure Hour. 
Sappers and Miners of the Insect World 
(Concluded from page 341.) 
Without destroying their works, it is scarcely 
possible to get a view of these insects, as they in- 
variably keep below ground, save on peculiar occa- 


Even the tree termites construct a long tube which 


now and then one or other of these would beat 
with his forceps upon the leaf, making a noise 
similar to that described among the warrior species, 
This signal produced the same effect upon the 
marching white ants; for instantly the whole army 
returned the noise, and obeyed by increasing their 


sions; all the nests having subterranean galleries,| pace with the utmost haste. At length the two 


which radiate in all directions, and often to very|columns united into one, and then descended into 
considerable distances from the point of their “—- 


the earth by two or three holes. They continued 
marching by me for above an hour, as I stood ad- 


reaches to the ground, and serves as the centre of| miring them, without any diminution of their num- 


their covered roads. All the species, too, have the 
same habits, and their innumerable hosts are in- 
cessantly on the watch for some substances on 
which to prey. It is this instinct which makes 
them so formidable to many, that Linnzous did not 
hesitate to designate them as “ the greatest scourge 
of the Indies.” Hidden from the view of those 
whom they threaten, the termites undermine the 
very walls of store-houses and dwellings, and make 
their way up into the interior. Some attack the 
wood-work, others the furniture, and provisions of 
every sort, whilst others demolish the floors and 
roofs; but, being always careful to avoid the light, 
they never work their way to the surface ‘of the 





bers.” 

Towards the beginning of the rainy season, these 
insects attain their perfect state. Their form and 
size are then much altered, and they are furnished 
with four large transparent wings, with which to 
wing their way in search of a new settlement, 
Some ‘stormy evening is usually selected for the 
period of their flight, when they issue by millions 
from their subterranean retreats. Their aerial life 
is, however, of very short duration, for, after afew 
hours, their wings wither and fall off. On the fol- 
lowing day the earth appears thickly strewn with 
the bodies of these helpless insects, which then be- 
come a prey to innumerable foes. Only a small 





that cometh from God only. I should be gratified 
to see the whole of the fifteenth proposition of 
Barelay’s Apology published in “ The Friend.” 

B. 


Fourth month, 1861. 


[The Proposition referred to will be commenced 
next week. ] 





The Cities of Europe.—The present population 
of some of the chief cities of Europe are said to be 
as follow—London, 2,950,000 ; Paris, 1,525,525; 
St. Petersburg, 494,656; Vienna, 476,222; Ber- 
lin, 438,961 ; Naples, 413,920; Madrid, 301,660; 
Lisbon, 275,286; Brussels, 263,481; Amster- 
dam, 248,756 ; Rome, 180,359; Turin, 179,653; 
Hamburg, 171,696; Copenhagen, 118,636; Ve- 
nice, 118,172; Dresden, 117,750; Munich, 114,- 
734; Stockholm, 101,502. London, Paris, New 


York and Philadelphia are the largest cities in the 
world, exclusive of those of Asia, some of which 


contain immense numbers of people. 


objects they consume, but content themselves with) number escape, and, reaching a place of safety, 
gutting the interior. Their work of destruction) form the foundation of a new community. 
progresses with such amazing rapidity, that one} All travellers speak of ants being used by cer- 
season suffices for the entire destruction of a Euro-/tain nations as food : but this is only the case with 
pean house, while a negro village completely dis-|reference to the termites; and there is no doubt 
appears within the same period. They have been) that these insects are eaten by the natives of Africa, 
known to penetrate, in a singie night, through the/as well as by the Indians. However strange it 
foot of a table, and, ascending the leg from the/ may appear, this extraordinary kind of food seems 
ground upwards, to attack a box which stood upon) to be relished even by Europeans, and travellers 
it, and so completely to destroy the contents, that] agree in describing it as savoury and agreeable, 
next day not an inch of the clothing it contained| resembling in flavour sweetened marrow or cream. 
remained intact, and even papers and pencils, in-|Smeathman pronounces them a delicate, nourish- 
cluding the lead, had all disappeared in the same|ing, and wholesome food, and he seems even to 
time. prefer them to the famous palm grubs, which, in 
So skilfully do they leave the upper shcets and| the West Indies, are brought to the tables of the 
the margin of each leaf entire, that the eye is per-|rich as an exquisite delicacy. Surely the riddle 
fectly deceived, and a mass of crumbling substance] of Sansom aptly applics to these destructive insects, 


has the appearance of a pile of papers in perfect)‘ Out of the eater came forth meat.” 
order. In the same way the whole interior of oak 


posts will crumble under the touch, while externally 
they look perfectly sound, the layer left untouched 
by the termites not being thicker than a sheet 
of paper. 

The marching termites are no less curious than 
the warlike species. ‘They seem to be much scarcer 
and larger than the other. Our traveller was 
fortunate enough to see one of their armies march 
by him. He says: “One day, on my return) 
through the thick forest, suddenly I heard a loud 
hiss. This noise cause me to move a few paces 
from the path, where, to my great astonishment 
and pleasure, I saw an army of termites coming 
out of a hole in the ground, which could not be 
above four or five inches wide. They came out in 
vast numbers, and seemingly as fast as they could 
possibly march. In less than a yard from the place 
they divided into two columns, composed chiefly 
of the labourers, twelve or fifteen abreast, and 
crowded as closely as sheep in a drove, going 
straight forward, and among them, here and there, 
a soldier was to be seen. While these were has- 
tening along, agreat many soldiers appeared, spread 
about on both sides of the two lines of march,| Ovedience to what is made known.—The choice 
some a foot or two distant, standing still or saun-| js left to us all—none will be forced into the path 
tering about, as if on the look-out fur any enemies] of happiness: but as the awakening attractive influ- 
who might assail the labourers, But the most|ence of divine love is yielded to, and the light 
extraordinary part of the march was the conduct) which maketh manifest obediently followed, the 
of some of the soldiers, who, having mounted the} work of transformation will advance; the new man 
plants which grew here and there, had placed|which after God is created in righteousness and 
themselves on the points of the leaves, which were|true holiness, will strengthen and mature, until 
raised ten or fifteen feet from the ground, and|there is a reaching to the fullness of the stature 
overlooking the army marching below. Every| mercifully designed.— Mary Dudley. 





wiaccccaaiiiaascicsein 
Selected. 
THE DEATH OF THE VIRTUOUS. 
Sweet is the scene when virtue dies ! 
When sinks a righteous soul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast ! 


So fades a summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 
Fanned by some angel’s purple wing; 

Where is, O Grave! thy victory now? 
And where, insidious Death! thy sting ? 


Farewell, conflicting joys and fears, 
Where light and shade alternate dwell! 
How bright th’ unchanging morn appears ;— 
Farewell, inconstant world, farewell ! 


Its duty done,—as sinks the day, 
Light from its load the spirit flies ; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
‘Sweet is the scene, when virtue dies !” 
Barbauld. 
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Selected. In 1850 the whole value of the cotton manu-|ing a more encouraging and hopeful aspect. During 


facture did not exceed £45,826,000; in 1856 it|the brief period of its existence, the Association 
The true authority as well as beauty of our re-| was £57,074,000; in 1859 nearly £72,000,000;|has succeeded in making known in all parts of the 
ligious meetings, in which I cannot exclude these|now it must be much nearer £80,000,000 than|world the urgent need for increased supplies of 
for the right ordering of the affairs of Truth, stands | £70,000,000. If this be borne in mind, it will be|cotton, to meet the expanding power of consump- 
upon and consists in that without which the very |at once perceived how very much the present con-|tion; and has enlisted both in their own colonies 
form is a mockery, though the best of forms. It/dition of affairs must exceed the statements for|and in foreign countries, a wide range of active 
js not age, it is not any station in the church, it is|former times. About a sixth of the number of|and practical support in furtherance of its designs. 
not an outward knowledge or experience in the persons employed are children, or very young per-| The “cotton question” has now ceased to be a 
letter of those laws, which the spirit of Truth has sons, and it was estimated in the beginning of Jast|local topic, circumscribed within the limits of the 
led our forefathers to adopt,—much less is it any| year that the number of persons employed in the|trade. Its vast importance, as embracing so many 
repute among men grounded upon outward posses- | manufacture could not be under 500,000. On the| varied interests of capital and labour, and involy- 
sions—which will make one living stone for the| whole, if we add five or six hundred to the number|ing the prosperity or decay of more than one-third 
Master’s use in the building up of his beautiful | of factories of Great Britain returned in 1856, and|of British commerce, has drawn around it the sup- 
city, the new Jerusalem. Now, if any man build augment the other items of the account in propor-|port of a large number of the influential journals of 
with the straw and stubble, or even with that which |tion we shall possibly not be very much in error|the country, has enlisted the advocacy of numerous 
appears like gold or silver, “every man’s work |as to the present dimensions of the trade. members of both Houses of Parliament, and ob- 
shall be made manifest of what sort it is, for it Looking at the statistics of the supplies from the | tained for it the assistance of the chief departments 
shall be revealed by fire, and the day shall declare | different sources during the last seven years, we|of Her Majesty’s government. 

it.” How much need then is there for all amongst | find that England has received the following num-| The resolute determination of the trade, as ex- 
us, who fill any of the offices in the church, and |pher of bales from each source: pressed by the formation of this Association, to be 
even for such as may be in the highest stations, no longer mainly dependent upon one source for its 
and may have been made of eminent service there-| supply of raw cotton, has undoubtedly stimulated 
in, yet again and again to wait ear oy ye 3 the oe — to put a ee a 

ain to bow down their souls; so that every hi os A nary efforts which have resulted in the enlar 

thing, that would exalt iteslf within them, may = 1854 1,667,902 107,037 8,225 81,218 308,184 2,172,593 cumaths of thapash gen... Silogualh Aesiathalel 


. 1855 1,626,086 134,528 6,708 113,961 396,027 2,277,310 
abased, under the humbling influence of that pow-|1856 1,758,295 121,531 11,323 113,111 459,508 2,463,768 |temporary relief to the trade, and enabled the 
country to meet the unusual demand for goods and 


et which bruseth and breaketh in pices, which| 1897 1SLT12 10210 1407 248 ose 34179%| county fg meet the unisu 
bringeth us low, and keepeth us low, even 48/1359 936,341 124,837 8,338 99,876 509,688 2,829,110) yarn in the Kastern empire and elsewhere. But 
children and babes, willing to be led about and|1860 2,530,843 103,050 9,956 109,985 562,852 3,366,686/the committee fear that this unusual and con- 
instructed, and ready to esteem another better than) England pays annually from one hundred and|strained effort may, as in the plentiful year of 
ourselves. Now, as individuals are brought into | sixty to one hundred and seventy millions of dol-}1845, in all probability be followed by a serious 
such a feeling, tender state as this, they become|lars for cotton from all parts of the world, and| relapse. 
qualified to take those places which the master|after producing goods for the consumption of her} And, if further confirmation be needed, they 
builder ordereth for them in his house, in his fam-jown people, exports to foreign countries over fifty| point to the fact that although in 1840, the crop 
ily, in his vineyard. They thus receive capacity | millions sterling in cotton goods. The profits to|of the United States was 2,177,835 bales, and in 
and authority to labour for thé great cause, and in|England on the manufactures of cotton goods may|1860 it reached 4,500,000 bales, the growth has 
the name and power of their leader; they have|be readily estimated at nearly three hundred mil-| only been doubled in twenty years, while the num- 
strength to bind and to loose, to help and to heal lions of dollars. The following statements embrace |ber of spindles employed in England and on the 
the weak and the wounded; and they have the|nearly all the facts reported by the Manchester| Continent, in 1840, was 27,266,000, but in 1860, 
spirit of patience and of pity given them, to plead | Supply Association : 69,642,000. In other words, while the increase 
with and to pray for the tempted, the tossed, the} At the last annual meeting of the Manchester|of growth has been doubled, owing to the high 
tried. And oh! the tenderness that is shown by |Cotton Supply Association, it was moved by lord|prices of an almost exclusive market, the increase 
such as these, in behalf of their poor fellow crea-| Alfred Churchill, M. P., seconded by T.G. Baring,}of spindles has more than doubled by the enor- 
tures, who may be overtaken or overcome of evil|Esq., M. P., supported by Hydur Jung Bahadoor,| mous addition of 15,110,000, requiring an addi- 
or error ; knowing that they themselves stand|J. Lyons McLeod, Esq., the Rev. George Pritch-|tional one million bales to give them employment. 
only through the mercy of the Most High. ard, the Hon. Algernon Egerton and Edwin A.|The position of the trade is, therefore, in 1860, so 
Fourth month 17th, 1818. Hickey, Esq., and passed unanimously : far as America is concerned, worse by one million 
“That as the opening up of new sources for the|bales than it was in the year 1840. But this is 
Prom Hunt's Magazine. |SUPPly of cotton has become a question of great| not the whole evil. It is estimated “that at least 
' |national interest, it is incumbent upon all classes of|one million bales out of the present crop will class 
The Future Supply of Cotton. the community to support the movement now injordinary or below ;” and further, “that the crop 
The future supply of cotton throughout the|progress for promoting the growth of cotton in|has been materially increased by the quantity of 
world is one of the most important of the com-| Africa, Australia, South America, the West Indies| low, trashy and dusty cotton which planters have 
mercial questions of the day. England, in justice land other countries; that as the development of|thought it their interest to scrape together and send 
to herself, and to make her mills and machinery |the resources of India is of vast importance to this}to market. The dangers of our present dependence 
independent of any one source of supply, has been |country, it is the bounden duty of Her Majesty’s|upon the United States thus grow more apparent 
for years using strenuous exertions towards extend-| government to give every encouragement to the|every year, and the committee are of opinion that 
ing the area of cotton cultivation. unfettered action of private enterprise and public|now, in a season of comparative prosperity, it be- 
We now have recent information from the East|companies, whether for the cultivation of cotton,|comes the trade to unite for a few years in the 
Indies, Africa, &c., which shows that these exer-|the opening of river navigation, the construction of| steadfast and needful determination to aid this As- 
tions will lead to important results. This is a/canals or other public works, calculated to facili-|sociation in realizing the brightening prospects that 
matter of vital moment to England. In the year|tate European intercourse with the natives, or in-|now open before it.” 
1839 there were in Great Britain, 1,819 cotton |crease the productive powers of our Eastern Em-| During the past year the correspondence of the 
factories; worked by horse-power of steam, 46,827; |pire. And this meeting especially urges upon the| committee has been greatly extended. Cotton gins, 
and of water, 12,977; and by persons of all ages|spinners and manufacturers, as well as upon alljcotton presses and other machinery have been 
and both sexes, 259,385, other interests, directly or indirectly concerned in|shipped to Cyprus, Larnaca, Cavalla, Larissa, La- 
The census of 1851, and careful inquiries in|the cotton trade, to assist in the work of creating|taka, Alexandria and Morocco; to Sierra Leone, 
1856, show the rapid consumption of cotton in|that healthy competition among many markets,| Liberia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Cameroons, 


that country. The following table gives the fig-|which alone can obviate the evils arising from our|Bulama and the Bijonga Islands, Lagos, Abbeo- 
ures for 1850 and 1856. ‘They are taken from|present position of dependence upon one main 


John Barclay. 
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kuta and Benin; to the Governor of Cape Colony 

returns made to Parliament. source of supply.” and Natal; to Peru, Maracaibo and Ecuador: to 

Horse Power. The committee, in their annual report, say, that|Sonsonate, Trinidad, Demerara and Honduras; to 

Es ad z= “> 7 | their continuous and persistent labours have al-|the Governor-General of New South Wales and 

§ ga £3 ee er 5 3 ready resulted in direct benefit to the cotton trade| Port Curtis; to the Feejce Islands; to Batavia 
= eS as o moe 2 


1850 1,932 20,977,017 248,627 330,924 71,005 11, 
1 


be : and Arracan; to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Ah- 
1856 2,210 28,010,217 298,847 397,213 88,001 9 


» )of Hugland, and the prospects of ultimately realizing 
1 medabad, Chynepore and Lucknow, in India; in 


the great aims of the Association are daily assum- 
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all, 254 cotton gins, besides cotton presses and|Jesus, who judged of the gift, not by the outward |to him more interesting to the public. The reform 


driving machinery. 

Cotton seed, varying in quantities from a few 
pounds to five tons, have been shipped to Athens, 
Volo, Latakia and Alexandria; to Madeira, Lagos 
and Abbeokuta, Benin and the Cameroons; to 
Cape Colony, Ecuador, Tobago, Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, San Salvador, San Miguel and Sydney, (New 
South Wales;) to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
to Batavia, besides various other places; in all, 
591 barrels of seed and numerous smaller parcels. | 
Thirteen barrels of guano and one barrel of nitrate 
of soda have been sent to each of the Chambers 
of Commerce at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

The seed thus distributed has been sufficient for 
sowing many thousand acres of land, and the com- 
mittee are in possession of letters received from a 
great number of their correspondents, which show 
that hundreds of landed proprietors and farmers 
have commenced cotton cultivation in numerous 
regions of the world, and time and encouragement 
only are required to develope from among these 
new sources a steady and ample increase to the 
supplies for Europe. 

But the committee especially call attention to 
the fact, that in countries such as India and Africa, 
where cotton is already grown in great, if not su- 
perfluous, abundance, all that is needed is a supply 
of suitable, inexpensive cotton gins for cleaning, 
presses for packing, and agencies with capital for 
the purchase of that cotton. The committee have 
therefore devoted much labour and attention to 
these important requirements. They have now 
succeeded, by the offer of prizes, in obtaining suit- 
able hand-gins adapted to the wants either of the 
ryot of India or the native African farmer. ‘These 
gins have been highly appreciated in those countries 
to which they have been sent. They clean the 
cotton without injury to the staple, and greatly en- 
hance its value, as compared either with the use of 
the saw-gin, the Indian churka, or the ruder pro- 
cess of the African, who cleans his cotton either by 
hand or with the aid a rude hand-comb. It has 


cost, but the inward motive of the giver, saw it of| was tried, but the income from the Almanac was 
inestimable value, enriched by the humble, dedi-}so diminished, and, consequently, the revenues of 
cated spirit of the poor widow. the Academy were so enteebled, that it became 

ansehen necessary to return to the former errors, and to 
give, again, predictions in which the authors them- 
Meteorology. selves did not believe.’ 

The first portion of an article on Meteorology,| ‘Similar columns are filled up, now-a-days, 
by Professor Joseph Lovering, of Harvard Univer- | without regard to any better rule than that of se- 
sity, is published in the last number of the Ameri-|lecting words just long enough to fill all the unoe- 
can Almanac, cupied space. Is it because they sell better, that 

We propose to transfer the greater part of it to| barometers continue to be stamped with the words, 
our columns; and as the weather is a subject of | Fuzr, Cloudy, Rain, &e., as if the condition of the 
universal interest and attention, we presume the|weather depended on the absolute height of the 
facts and speculations which the writer has col-|mercurial column, and the same height predicted 
lected will interest many of our readers. For the|the same weather at all places, whereas, at the 
convenience of those who may not wish to read the city of Mexico, for example, the mercury would 
whole, we have divided the article into sections|never rise above rain-water mark, and all such Jo- 
with an appropriate heading to cach. calities would be doomed by the barometer, to per- 

petual showers? 
PROGRESS OF THE GCIENCE. “ At the present day, prognostics fill a subordi- 

“The distinguished metcorologist, Kaemtz, has| nate place in meteorology. ‘Thompson, in his work 
remarked, that although meteorology is one of the}on the general subject, can only afford one short 
oldest, it is also one of the least advanced sciences.|chapter for this special topic. If the barometer 
Various causes have conspired to produce this result.}changes suddenly, it indicates a quick but brief 
Meteorology is not a simple, but a highly complex! change in the weather. A more gradual movement 
science. No phenomenon, and no force, is isolated ; | of the mercurial column points to a more permanent 
but all the physical forces of nature—gravity, heat, |change of weather. The actinias, or sea-anemones, 
electricity, and magnetism—act together on the|have sometimes been called animal barometers, on 
same arena, and are not easily distinguishable in|account of their susceptibility to changes of at- 
the miscellaneous facts whieh strike the senses. mospheric pressure. 

“Oecrsted has asserted, that little has been done} “Dr. Arnott, in his Elements of Physics, relates 
in determining the laws of meteorology, because|the following incident. ‘The watchful captain of 
men have sought to discover the first initial change\the present day, trusting to this extraordinary 
in the atmosphere; and because they have had an|monitor, is frequently enabled to take in sail, and 
overstrained regard for some comprehensive prin-|to make ready for the storm, where, in former 
ciple, instead of carefully collecting facts, and|times, the dreadful visitation would have fallen 
tracing the proximate causes. De Luc’s theory,|upon him unprepared. The marine barometer has 
for example, was received with favour, because it}not yet been in general use for many years, and 


For “The Friend.” 


embraced the entire mass of phenomena. 
by this false ambition to grasp everything, and 
even to predict the future, as in astronomy, upon 
the unwarrantable assumption that a perfect dy- 


Misled |the author was one of a numerous crew who prob- 


ably owed their preservation to its almost miracu- 
lous warning. It wasin asouthern latitude. The 
sun had just set with placid appearance, closing a 


been estimated that the extensive introduction of|namical theory had been made of the movements| beautiful afternoon, and the usual round of the 


these simple gins among the ryots of India will in- 
crease the value of his cotton at least 10 to 15 
per cent. This difference, calculated upon the 
last year’s exports from Bombay, would give an 
aggregate advantage to the ill-paid ryots of In- 
dia of half a million sterling per annum. The 


of the air, as of the movements of stars, the 
proud science missed of the humble truths which 
it might otherwise have grasped. Moreover in its 
earlier years, meteorology was studied with poor 
instruments, and by illiterate persons, who came, 
therefore, easily to the conclusion, which Humboldt 


saving in cost of carriage effected by the use of|mentions, that the sun ro to negroes their sooty 


these hand-gins in countries where raw cotton now 
travels long distances over bad roads, will afford 
an ample margin to stimulate the growth. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
The Widow's Mite. 

And Jesus went into the temple, “and saw the 
rich men casting their gifts into the treasury ; and 
he saw also a certain poor widow casting in thither 
two mites. And he said, of a truth I say unto you, 
that this poor widow hath cast in more than they 
all. For all these have of their abundance cast 
in unto the offerings of God; but she of her penury 
hath cast in all the living that she had.” She 
was not unnoticed by the Son of God. He knew 
the sincerity of her heart and that she had given 
willingly all she had. It is not the greatness of 


appearance, and crisped and curled their hair.” 


ON PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER. 


“ Meteorology was once valued chiefly as furnish- 
ing prognostics of the weather. ‘It is but a few 
years ago,’ says Capt. W. H. Smyth, ‘that the ed- 
itors of the well-known Moore's Almanac attempt- 
ed to discard the monthly column, containing the 
moon’s supposed influence on the several members 
of the human body, as legs, arms, eyes, nose, Xe. ; 
and, as an experiment, to ascertain the feeling of 
the public on the occasion, printed at first, only one 
hundred thousand copies. But the omission was 
speedily detected, and nearly tae whole edition was 
returned on their hands, whence they were obliged 
to reprint the favourite column. And yet we boast 
of the march of intellect.’ 

“ Lagrange related to Arago the following anec- 


the gift, nor the outward importance of the act, that|dote: ‘‘The Academy of Berlin derived formerly 
gains the approbation of the most High, but the|its principal revenue from the sale of its Almanac. 
motive which prompts, and sincerity with which| Ashamed at seeing figure in this publication pre- 
the gift is made, or the action done. The poor |dictions of every kind, made by chance, or which 


widow little expected when she cast in her two|at least were not founded upon any acceptable 
mites, that she was to receive honour even in the | principle, a distinguished savant proposed to sup- 
sight of men for her gift, without doubt the smallest 
that day received into the treasury. The Lord 


press them and to replace them by clear, precise, 
and definite information upon objects which secmed 





evening watch was proceeding, when the captain’s 
order came to prepare with all haste for a storm. 
The barometer had begun to fall with appalling 
rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors had not per- 
ceived even a threatening in the sky, and were sur- 
'prised at the extent and hurry of the preparations; 
but the required measures were not completed, when 
a more awful hurricane burst upon them than the 
most experienced had ever braved. Nothing could 





withstand it; the sails, already furled, and closely - 


bound to the yards, were riven away in tatters; 
even the bare yards and masts were in great part 
disabled ; and at one time the whole rigging had 
nearly fallen by the board. Such, for a few hours, 
was the mingled roar of the hurricane above, of 
the waves around, and of the incessant peals of 
thunder, that no human voice could be heard, and, 
amidst the general consternation, even the trumpet 
sounded in vain. In that awful night, but for the 
little tube of mercury, which had given the warn- 
ing, neither the strength of the noble ship, nor the 
skill and energies of the commander, could have 
saved one man to tell the tale. On the follow- 
ing morning, the wind was again at rest, but the 
\ship lay upon the yet heaving waves, an unsightly 
wreck,’ 





(To be continued.) 

A profession of religion only is worth but little. 
—When we consider what must be, and ever is, 
the condition of those who follow not the Lamb in 
|the leadings of his pure light, and that it is said 
‘of them that love the world and the things of it, 
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‘that the love of the Father is not in them,—that/have been provided.” The part referred to, as 
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was found considerably simplified by reason of the 
alterations which had recently been agreed to on a 
number of questions, as the rules for abitration, 
marriage, settlements, &c., and had mainly con- 
sisted in a revision of the minutes of Advices. It 
had been the aim of the conference to improve 
these by excluding such as were in part repetitions 
of others, while they have introduced additions 
from such minutes and general epistles of the Yearly 
Meeting as appeared applicable to present exigen- 
cies. A better arrangement of the contents seeming 
ealled for than the present alphabetical one, the 
report states that it is proposed to divide the work 
into three chapters: 1, Christian Doctrine; 2, 
Christian Practice; 3, Christian Discipline—the 
latter to be subdivided into sections; and the pre- 
face in the present edition, treating of the origin of 
the society’s discipline, is to be transferred to the 
third chapter, as its more appropriate position in 
the new edition. The work is recommended to be 
printed in two different forms—one in quarto, like 
the present edition, and one in cheaper, more port- 
able shape, to make it more accessible to our mem- 
bers generally, as well as more adapted for circu- 
lation among others. In submitting the various 
changes for the sanction of the meeting, the con- 
ference suggests that what has been re/ained, as 
also that which has been tntroduced from already 
sanctioned documents, need not come under dis- 
cussion. As the conference, however, in addition 
to what has just been mentioned, had prepared 
sundry minutes for incorporation in the volume, 
these, together with a schedule specifying the al- 
terations, were presented along with the report, 
and came in part under consideration at this sit- 
ting, after a minute had been made accepting of 
the report itself. Before proceeding with the con- 
sideration of the various details, several Friends 
expressed their desire that the charity, forbear- 
ance, and brotherly condescension which had 
marked the previous sittings, might continue to 
prevail.” The London Friend says, “‘ The confer- 
ence had deputed Samuel Fox, Rickman Godlie, 
Edward Smith and Joseph Spence, to give such 
explanations as might be desirable during the con- 
sideration of the subject, and those Friends ac- 
cordingly took their seats at a table placed near 
the clerk’s. A discussion arose on the propriety 
of taking the course advised by the conference, 


















































the friendship of the world is enmity against Him| presenting difficulties, we learn from the London 
—with many other such truths; what shall we} Friend, was the proposition that, “if feasible, a 
think the fair profession of many is worth, in the| General Meeting should be established, having the 
sight of the Searcher of hearts. How glorious a/same relations to the three meetings for discipline 
thing, to be daily growing in grace, daily receiving} and to our Yearly Meeting, as Quarterly Meetings 
heavenly bread, daily partaking of the divine bles | here have to the latter and totheir Monthly Meet- 
sing, and in that, moving and acting towards others|ings.” “The Yearly Meeting adopted the plan 
jn our several duties.—John Barclay. proposed by the Meeting for Sufferings, so far as 
consented to by the Australian meetings.” 

The report of the Committee on Accounts sug- 
gested the discontinuance of the book and tract 
depository, the lease of which expires next year, 
“and it is thought by some that the amount of 
books sold scarcely warrants its renewal.” No 
action was taken on the proposition, but some 
thought it very undesirable that the society should 
be left without a depository. The question of dis- 
continuing the registries for men and women in 
want of situations was discussed, the expense be- 
ing very great in proportion to the benefit derived 
therefrom. The registry for young men had in- 
creased in usefulness, and Friends were not pre- 
pared to discontinue it, but to reduce the expense, 
the registry of men and women is to be kept by 
one person. ‘“‘ The committee which for some time 
has had charge of the arrangements for conduct- 
ing the business of the Yearly Meeting, presented 
a report, in which they submit a series of resolu- 
tions calculated to facilitate the despatch of the 
Yearly Meeting’s business.”” The London Friend 
gives a condensed statement of these, “‘ It proposed, 
ist. That the committee of representatives in pro- 
posing Friends as clerk and assistant clerks to the 
Yearly Meeting, should not in future be limited in 
their choice to representatives or correspondents, 
and that they should, when meeting for such ap- 
pointment, consider also of Friends suitable for 
clerk and assistants to the large committee to be 
proposed to the latter body at its first sitting. 2d. 
That the clerk should be at liberty to send into 
the women’s meeting any documents received from 
the Meeting for Sufferings, without waiting until 
they had been read in the Yearly Meeting.” The 
3d merely relates to the reading of the names of 
correspondents, and the 4th, to the appointment of 
a committee to have the general epistle printed, 
and referring the revision of all other documents 
to the Printing Committee of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings. Certain propositions laid over from last|viz: that the altered portions of the text should 
year, were then considered. One of them directs} be read in the meeting with such additions as had 
Monthly Meetings “to make a tabular return of|been previously adopted by the Yearly Meeting, 
the number of their overseers, of members, and| but that the portions of the old edition which it 
attenders of meetings, additions to the society by| was proposed to omit, together with additions 
convincement or otherwise, decrease by removal,| from epistles of the Yearly Meeting of more recent 
resignation, disownment, Xe.” The British Friend|date, should not be read. E. Smith gave a clear 
states, ‘‘ With some alterations, and after consid-|and comprehensive statement of the motives which 
erable diversity of opinion had been expressed, the|induced the conference to counsel this course, re- 
several propositions were at length agreed to, and|minding us that the body bad consisted of about 
minuted, by way of trial for one year.” After|one hundred and fifty Friends, one hundred of 
this, the committee from whom these propositions} whom or thereabout were members of the Meeting 
emanated, and which was appointed in 1858, was|for Sufferings, and that they had devoted some 
released. twenty-six sittings to the subject. The discussion 

Second-day morning, Fifth mo. 27th.—The|then proceeded, a great majority of the speakers 
British Friend says, “ ‘I'he clerk then resumed the} being in favour of the conference recommendation, 
reading of the minutes of last year, the first of}and a minute was finally made adopting the re- 
which was that referring to the Meeting for Suf-| port.” 
ferings, together with representatives to be ap-} The British Friend says, “ The first of the mi- 
pointed by the Quarterly Meetings, the revision|nutes referred to as prepared by the conference, is 
of the Book of Discipline. The meeting so con-|entitled ‘Meetings for worship, gospel ministry,’ 
stituted presented a report, which was read, nar-|&c. After it had been read, it was stated on be- 
rating that they had given much time, patient at-|half of the conference, that while sentiments in 
tention and serious thoughtfulness to the subject of|entire accordance with that minute were inculcated 
their appointment. The report also gave a concise|in the edition about to be superseded, there seemed 
statement of what had been accomplished, and|a propriety in showing that at the date of revision, 
what they recommended for the adoption of the|no change had taken place in the views of Friends 
Yearly Mecting. The labour of the conferenge|on these important topics. With little or no alter- 









































Commercial Value of Insects.—Insects play an 
important part in the operations of commerce, as 
well as in the economy of nature. More than 
1,500,000 human beings derive their support from 
the culture and manufacture of the fibres spun by 
the silk worm, and the annual value of silk manu- 
factures of all kinds is estimated at about $200,- 
000,000. There are no means of ascertaining the 
yearly value of the products of that indefatigable 
worker, the bee; it is known, however, that in 
England alone, $500,000 is spent every year in 
the purchase of foreign honey, while the value of 
that produced on the island is not mentioned. 
About one million of dollars is paid annually by 
Great Britain, for the dried bodies of the tiny 
cochineal insect, which are brought chiefly from 
Central America. The shellac produced by another 
insect peculiar to India, is scarcely less valuable, 
and of no small importance are the gall nuts used 
for dying and making ink. On the other hand, 
the power for mischief of some of these humble 
creations of the Omnipotent hand defies all caleu- 
lation; take for instance the hessian fly, which, 
within the last century, has comwitted such ravages 
upon the wheat crop, in various portions of the 
United States. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 344.) 

Seventh-day morning, Fifth mo, 25th—The 
next subject brought under notice, was the altera- 
tions made since the previous Yearly Meeting, in 
Devonshire House, where men Friends held their 
sittings. Very great changes had been made at a 
cost of £2800 or about eleven thousand dollars. 
The London Friend says, “ A few Friends objected 
to what they described as the decorative character 
of some portions of the present room, but most 
seemed to think its appearance unobjectionable. 
Qne Friend thought that it was a correct type of 
the present state of our Society, and as such, was 
quite suitable,” 

Seventh-day afternoon.—The British Friend 
says, “ The first business was reading additional 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, embracing 
the correspondence with Friends in the southern 
hemisphere, in reference to a disciplinary connec- 
tion between the meetings there and this Yearly 
Meeting; as also in regard to the settlement of 
Friends emigrating—all claim upon the meeting in 
this country ceasing with the issuing of the certi- 
ficate of removal. The meetings in Tasmania, 
Victoria, and South Australia, had had certain 
regulations submitted to them by the Meeting for 
Sufferings, providing for the holding of the meet- 
ings there in somewhat the same way as in this 
country. Victoria and South Australia have ac- 
cepted these regulations; ‘Tasmania is also expect- 
ed soon to do so, though the great distance between 
these colonies obviously presents a serious obstacle 
to the observance in part of the regulations which 
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‘ States, is recommended in Charleston.—An advertise-| pital; the State Treasurer, State Auditor and Register 
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nnn 
ation, the minute was adopted, though some Friends|leans, having eluded the blockade, and landed 20,000 
thought the conference was not justified in intro-|*t#d of arms and a great quantity of powder. Many 
ducing anything of their own production. Another he op amex by the U. 5. cruisers, and 
minute is on the subject of ‘ Religious Instruction,’| “Wew York.—Gov. Morgan has issued a proclamation, 
and encourages rightly concerned Friends to con- | forbidding any more regiments of volunteers to be raised 
vene meetings for reading the Holy Scriptures in|in the State for the present. He states the cost of troops, 
a reverent, devotional spirit, but to be quite dis- Wer y oe, and by other elties and tndivideale is coti- 
tinct from the ordinary meetings for worship, such mated to have mn about $10,000,000. New York has 
meetings affording opportunities for illustrating the | furnished 50,000 volunteers, about 30,000 of whom have 
accordance of the society’s faith with the Scrip-|left the State. 
tures. A long discussion ensued thereon, a very Maryland.—The legislature, in which the secessionists 
considerable number of Friends disapproving of eee to a 30th “ps _Jobn 
the proposed meetings, because ealeulied, as they eran, whos bee OF some tine ta pve 
thought, to foster a reliance on a knowledge of the|of the U.S. District Court for treason. On the 27th, 
mere letter of Scripture, acquired by intellectual | George P. Kane, the marshal of police of Baltimore, was 
study and research; by which means the sacred arrested at his house, by order of Gen. Banks, and con- 
contents were not to be savingly known, but ra [0x0 frtMileny.. The reason ansiged for the a 
ther through the enlightening of the Holy Spirit, | 4 persons in armed rebellion against the government. 
which dictated them to holy men of old; all objec-|Gen. Banks has suspended the powers of the police com- 
tions, however, were overruled, and the prevailing | missioners, and appointed John R. Kenly as provost- 
ieee eoreen eating tains Seeeneaehhs Se Gas eee ates shacaians, oe gueaaats otheeaae te 
position, the clerk minuted its adoption.” various station houses were searched, and a large quan- 
The London Friend says, “ Among those averse | tity of arms and ammunition was found secreted in and 
to it were S. Alexander, C. Thompson, W. Bing-|near them. In pursuance of orders from Washington, 
ham, dé. Sergeant, G. Danson, W. Bennett, J. {all the members of the board of pelice commissioners, 
Armfield, C. Wilson, and others. It was favoured, — the mayor, were arrested before day-light, on the 
however, by much the larser namber of apcakers st inst., and sent to fort M‘Henry. It is said that a 
. er, DY g P ?/plot had been formed for an outbreak by the secession- 
including A. W. Bennett, J. J. Fox, T. Binns, W.|ists. To prevent any attempt of the kind, Gen. Banks 
Ball, Joseph Shewell, Isaac Robson, Jonathan/|has placed, temporarily, detachments of troops in va- 
Priestman, W. Burgess, J. T. Shewell, J. Wigham, |tious parts of the city. ee 
Isaac Brown, and others. Richard Fry approved the Virginia.—Tbhe whole number of troops in Virginia, 
minute ; but, in view of how much depends on the 
spirit in which those meetings are conducted, pro- 
posed to insert in it the words, ‘not in a critical 
spirit.’ This was concurred in by many I'riends, 
but by still more it was thought that the minute, 
as brought in, was sufficiently guarded, and that 


by rebel estimate, is 80,000, of which 55,000 are armed, 
the words proposed might be misunderstood to ex- 


and may be considered reasonably effective, but not over 
25,000 of these can be concentrated at a given point. 
clude the exercise of a healthy criticism.” 
(To be continued.) 


































Texzas.—All the crops of the season are said to be un. 
usually good. A movement is reported to be on foot to 
separate Western Texas from the rest of the State, and 
erect it into a Union State. It is settled largely by Ger. 
mans, and the German press warmly urges the mea- 
sure. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 289; scarlet fever, 
36; smali-pox, 20. The coal trade of the Schuylkilj 
and Lehigh regions for the first half of this year, amount. 
ed to an aggregate of 3,186,753 tons, a falling off ag 
compared with last year of only 80,000 tons. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—The loss inflicted on 
this company by the rebels in the wanton destruction of 
bridges, locomotives, cars, &c., it is estimated, exceeds 
two millions of dollars, in addition to the loss of a year’s 
business. 

The Cherokees.—John Ross, principal chief of the 
Cherokees, has issued a proclamation urging his people 
to be true to their treaties with the United States, and 
to take no part in the war. 

Massachusetts Ice.—The exports of ice from Boston 
this year, to Sixth mo. Ist, amounted to 60,948 tons; 
against 74,717 tons in the same period last year. 

The Slave Trade.—A late despatch from the English 
commissary, Judge Crawford, at Havana, just presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, states “that the slave 
trade continues to be carried on from this Island upon 
the most extensive scale, and that, so far from it having 
become odious in the opinion of the public, there are 
more persons, even of capital and influence, engaged in 
it than ever.” 

Decline of Imports.—The receipts at New York from 

customs, during the past month, amounted to $460,797, 
against $2,753,933 for the corresponding month last 
year. 
” The New Congress.—An extra session of Congress is 
to assemble on the 4th inst. In the Senate, but forty- 
six members are left since the secession of most of the 
Southern States. Thenumber of members of the House 
of Representatives will be reduced from two hundred 
and thirty-seven to one hundred and eighty. 

The Mint.—The coinage at the U. S. mint in Phila- 
delphia, during the Sixth month, amounted to $9,647,- 
100, viz: gold, $9,267,000; silver, $377,100; copper, 
$3000. 

Fore1cn.—Liverpool dates to Sixth mo. 19th. The 
weather in England was very warm, and all the crops 
were making rapid progress. The departure of the 
Great Eastern with the British troops, had been post- 
poned to the 26th ult. The House of Commons has re- 
jected the bill for the abolition of the church rates by 
the casting vote of the Speaker. The London Times 
opposes the shipment of troops to Canada, and says 
there is no apparent reason for it, and the United States 
is more likely to regard it as a challenge than as a pre- 
caution. 

The Liverpool cotton market was steady. Breadstuffs 
dull and declining. 

It is asserted that the recognition of the kingdom of 
Italy by France is an accomplished fact, but there is no 
official announcement. 

Some disturbances had occurred in Syria, on the de- 
parture of the French troops, but they were quickly sup- 
pressed. 

Spain will preserve a strict neutrality in the American 
war. 

The Pope was seriously ill. 

The plan for establishing a telepraphic line connect- 
ing Europe, through Siberia, with the Pacific ocean, 
has been undertaken by the Russian Ministry of Marine. 
It is expected that the entire line from St. Petersburg to 
the Pacific will be completed in tive years. 

The telegraph cable between the island of Corsica and 
Toulon has been successfully laid. 

It is stated that the Russian Emperor has issued 4 
decree granting reforms to Poland. The reforms are 
said to make satisfactory concessions to that country. 





















































Their largest number now at any one point is about 
18,000 at Manassas Junction. Of the whole number of 
troops, at least one-third are mounted men, well appoint- 
edand valuable. They are quietly and secretly concentrat- 
ing troops at Yorktown, where they have already a body 
of 9000 men. The number at Richmond does not exceed 
6000 ; Norfolk is regarded as impregnable. The leaders 
avow their purpose not to have any considerable action 
in Virginia, but rely mainly upon worrying out the pa- 
tience and endurance of the North in a protracted 
struggle, barren of results, not harmful to them. The 
administration has recognized the new provisional go- 
vernment at Wheeling as the State government of Vir- 
ginia, and opened official intercourse with Gov. Pier- 
pont, in relation to the representation of Virginia in the 
thirty-eighth Congress. The convention at Richmond 
has passed an ordinance forbidding the payment of in- 
terest upon such of the State bonds as are held by the 
United States, or by corporations or citizens thereof, 
during the continuance of the war. 

Kentucky.—The reported arrangement between Gen. 
M‘Clellan and the Kentucky authorities is denied by the 
former. He had an unofficial interview with Gov. Mag- 
offin’s agent, but disclaimed any power to act beyond 
the orders of the government, and made no engagement 
as to the future. The only result of the meeting, as 
Gen. M‘Clellan considers, was a voluntary promise on 
the part of the governor that he would not permit Con- 
federate troops to enter or remain in Kentucky. 

Tennessee.—According to the proclamation of the go- 
vernor announcing the vote on secession, there were 
104,913 votes cast for separation, and only 47,238 against 
it. The latter were chiefly in the eastern part of the 
State, where there is still a strong feeling of attachment 
to the Union. The Post-office department, in consider- 
ation of the loyalty of the citizens of East Tennessee, 
has made arrangements for furnishing them with in- 
creased postal facilities. The mails will hereafter be 
sent thither by way of Cincinnati, instead of Louisville. 
Orleans Delta, from Mississippi City, on the 25th, says|Commissioners from East Tennessee have been sent to 
that a steamer anchored off the point, had captured five the legislature in session at Nashville, to propose a 
schooners, with which she sailed eastward. The block-| peaceable separation from the rest of the State. 
ade at this point, the same paper states, has been per-| Missowri—Altbough there is much excitement and ill- 
manently instituted, and that the Mobile mail boats haye | feeling in this State, the power in Gen. Lyon’s hands 
been discontinued.—The Picayune, of the 25th, says|appears adequate to keep the secessionists in check. No 
that a U.S. sloop of war, with eight guns, is anchored | provision has been made for the payment of the half- 
at Atchafalaya bay, thus intercepting communication | yearly interest on the bonds of the State. It is even 
via Barwick bay with Texas.—A collection to be taken |said the school fund has been appropriated for secession 
up in the churches, for the benefit of the Confederate |purposes. The governor is now a fugitive from the ca- 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Progress of Hostilities—The general aspect of affairs 
has changed but little during the week. The federal 
forces, in and near Washington, have been increased to 
a very large number, but the rebel armies near them are 
perhaps nearly as strong, and, it is supposed, better sup- 
plied with cavalry and artillery. Their actual condition 
is, however, not known with any certainty. In Western 
Virginia, the rebels have concentrated under the com- 
mand of Ex-Gov. Wise, to the number of five thousand, 
well armed, posted and supplied. Gen. M‘Clellan has 
about seven thousand of the Western volunteers, in the 
same vicinity. The advance body of the Southern army 
near Washington is encamped, from Springfield to Fair- 
fax Court-bouse, and their scouts frequently approach 
within a few miles of Alexandria. All the farms, within 
the reach of the rebels, are visited, the grain seized, and 
no equivalent rendered. The main body of the rebel 
army which withdrew from Harper’s Ferry, remains near 
Winchester. The plan of Gen. Johnson, the rebel com- 
mander, seems to be to draw Gen. Patterson's column 
into Virginia. 

Southern Items.—The annual appropriations of the 
rebel Congress for the army are officially given in the 
Richmond Examiner, viz:—Pay of 100 regiments of in- 
fantry, $29,132,000; artillery, cavalry and voltigeurs, 
$550,000; transportation, &c., $5,500,000; ordnance, 
machinery, &c., $4,500,000; medical department, $329,- 
000; total, $40,011,000.—A special despatch to the New 





FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 
A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esrenezer Wortn, 
Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. WISTAR, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jort Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 


POR rn ns 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


ment announces the re-opening of the Confederate loan |of Lands have taken oaths of allegiance to the United 
at several places in Georgia, and says that only eleven | States, and resumed their official duties. The Attorney- 
out of the fifteen millious bave been subscribed for.— |General declined to take the oath, and is held by Gen. 
A British ship, it is stated, recently arrived at New Or-! Lyoa 3s 4 prisoner. 
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